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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS - QATAR 
Unless noted all values are in millions of U.S. 
dollars. $1.00 = Qatari Riyals3.64 as set by the 
Government of Qatar in June 1980 and remains 
unchanged to date 


% Change 


1982 1983 1984 1985 - 1985/84 
Total import from U.S. -28 


Balance of Payments(est.) 
1.Balance of Trade 1836.4 2216.8 
Oil Exports, (F.O.B.) and 


Other Exports 3288.0 3364.0 3100.2 
Imports 1945.0 1451.7 1147.2 1152.4 
2.Services and Private Tranfers 1428.0 1428.0 1372.0 1534.8 
3.Current Account Balance 1120.8 408.5 844.8 412.9 
4.Capital and Official Transfers 1881.0 1002.7 551.0 648.0 
5.Overall Balance of Payments 760.0 594.0 293.8 235.4 
Government Budget (Excluding Defense) 
1.Budgeted Revenues 4954.2 2441.3 3289.3 2675.0 
Actual Revenue 4501.9 3156.4 3087.3 2781.3 
2.Budgeted Expenditures 4412.6 4205.4 4300.0 4287.0 
Actual Expenditures 4057.8 3294.7 3390.3 3139.8 
Monetary Survey 
1.Money Supply 1039.6 992.8 1135.8 1103.2 
Demand Deposits 724.2 700.2 809.9 795.6 
Currency in Circulation 315.4 292.6 325.9 307.6 
-Interest Rates (%) 
Loan Rates (As reported by banks, loan rates fluctuated from 
7 - 9 1/2%. Maximum set by GOQ regulations). 
Time Deposits (As reported by banks, deposit rates fluctuated 
from 5 - 7% depending on market. Maximum set by GOQ regulations) 
Savings Deposits 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
3.Estimated Inflation Rate 
(Excluding housing rents) 12.0 10.0 5-10 5-10 
Industrial Sector 
1.Crude Oil Production (mn brls) 119.0 107.3 151.5 109.5 
2.Assoc. Gas Prod. (mn cu.ft.) 154,000 133,100 180,685 170,800 -5 
3.Electric Power (mn Kwh.) 3059.0 3236.0 3563.0 3949.0 +11 
4.Elec. Peak Demand (megawatts) 653.0 714.0 745.0 804.0 +8 
5.Steel Prod. (thou.mtc.tons) 472.0 446.0 478.0 500.0 +5 
Steel Exports (thou.mtc.tons) 400.0 400.0 400.0 400.0 ~ 
6.Fertilizer Exp. (thou.mtc.tons) 1185.0 1271.0 1366.0 1384.0 +1 
Urea 648.0 685.0 734.0 744.0 +1 
Ammonia 537.0 586.0 632.0 640.0 +1 
-Cement (thou.mtc.tons) 622.0 510.0 460.0 433.0 -6 
Production 261.0 248.5 330.0 319.0 -3 
Imports 361.0 261.6 130.0 114.0 -12 
-Petrochemical Production/Export (thousand metric tons) 
Polyethylene 118.2 143.9 149.6 153.0 +2 
Ethylene 126.6 163.5 204.6 185.0 -9 


Sources: 1. Government of Qatar. 2. Private Firms. 3. Banks. 4. Oil Industry 





BACKGROUND 


1986 has seen a much weaker economy in Qatar because of the 
recent steep decline in oil prices and weak demand for OPEC 
oil. Qatar's oil revenues in 1986 will very likely amount 
to about half of its 1985 levels ($1.6 billion vs $3.2 
billion). This dilemma has exacerbated the recession that 
hit Qatar in late 1985. The government, therefore, has been 
forced to postpone payments to its contractors for the past 
6 months. No budget was announced this year. Nonetheless, 
governmental agencies have been directed to operate within 
their 1985 levels of actual expenditure (although some 
governmental agencies have been directed to operate with 
20-25 percent reductions in their budgets). As in 1985, 
Qatar will almost undoubtedly show a positive balance in its 
current account, although at significantly lower levels of 
imports and exports. The common budgetary practice in Qatar 
is to project a deficit and then, in mid-year, to cut 
projects so that, in fact, a budget surplus emerges. 


Despite these cancellations of projects, the government is 
committed to continue providing free utilities, medical 
care, education through the university level, and very soft 
loans for housing and investment to Qatari citizens. 
Therefore, some of the best prospects for U.S. firms are in 
these very areas: household and office furniture, medical 
equipment, and health care. 


Over the short term, the Qatari economy will continue to run 
at a very slow pace; we expect Qatar's GDP grow less than 5 
percent in 1986; there may even be a decline in GDP in 1986, 
depending upon the vagaries of the oil market. Vigor will 
return to the economy once the government initiates the 
development of the North Field project and/or oil prices 
begin to rise. Meanwhile, U.S. trade and other business 
involvement will likely recede somewhat from its modest 
levels of recent years (U.S. exports to Qatar in 1985 
amounted to about $75 million). This trade will, however, 
pick up again in the late 1980s as North Field opportunities 
materialize. Firms wishing to participate in what promises 
to be a "mini-boom" should begin now to establish contacts 
in the local market. 


PERSISTENT RECESSION 


Qatar's current recession followed the steep decline in oil 
prices that began in the Fall of 1985. Since Qatar has only 
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recently boosted oil production to compensate for this loss 
of income, current projections of oil revenues for 1986 are 
about half of last year's income ($1.5 billion vs. $3.2 
billion). The economic policy of Qatar is to husband 
resources; thus, the government, as a matter of principle, 
does not call in reserves to cover deficits or fund 

projects. In practice, this means that when government 
revenue declines, projects are either postponed or cancelled. 


Plans to build a new Education Ministry head office, as well 
as an immigration and passport headquarters, were postponed 
in March of 1986. The Wusayl power/desalinization project, 
a scheme calling for several billion U.S. dollars worth of 
contracts, has been postponed for an unspecified period. 


THE BUDGET 


No government budget was announced this year (the Qatari 
fiscal year runs from April 1 through March 31). Despite 
this lack of a formal plan, governmental departments are 
working with a system like that of Saudi Arabia: government 
agencies will maintain monthly spending at 1/12 of the 
annual rate of expenditure at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. Many government agencies have. however, been directed 
to operate with considerably less money. The dismissal of 
some 3,300 expatriate government employees (10 percent 
reduction in government employment) this year will also 
result in considerable savings. This reduction in the 
government payroll was made necessary by the decline in oil 
revenues over the past 9 months. Private sector firms had 
already released large numbers of workers over the past 12 
months to adjust to Qatar's relatively flat economy. 


EFFECT OF THE RECESSION ON QATAR'S PRIVATE SECTOR 


Contracting and Trading: Local construction firms are 
keeping busy with small housing and office building jobs, 
while waiting for the reactivation of larger projects. The 
statistics bear this claim out; the government issued 25 
percent more construction permits in 1985 than it did in 
1984. This trend continues in 1986. 


Local construction firms are also winning small Defense and 
Public Works Ministries contracts. These involve projects 

such as building ammunition dumps, some road construction, 

drainage and sewage projects, and other small-scale 
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contracts. There is, nonetheless, a growing awareness that 
although business opportunities exist in Qatar. profits 
require more hard work and commercial acumen than in 
previous years. 


Banking and Foreign Trade: All banks in Qatar showed lower 
profits in 1985 and will likely make even less money in 
1986. Two new regulations have complicated matters for the 
local banking sector. In March of 1986, the Qatar Monetary 
Agency(QMA) announced that all banks in Qatar would be 
obliged to deposit an average of 3 percent of their monthly 
cash reserves with the QMA. This new regulation had the 
effect of removing between 2 and 300 million Qatari Riyals 
from the money supply. (A similar reduction in Qatar's money 
supply (Ml) took place in 1985 when about U.S. $120 million 
was removed from the financial system.) The consensus among 
local bankers is that the government will regularly monitor 
this 3 percent rule. 


The second new banking regulation that has complicated life 
for the local banks stipulates that as of August 31, 1986, 
all banks in Qatar will hold in reserve 6 percent of their 
bank capital and legal reserves relative to the bank's total 
assets (bank capital + reserves divided by bank's total 
assets must equal at least 6 percent). It is not yet clear 
whether the banks will be required to hold this 6 percent in 
reserves for the entire month, or simply be able to prove 
during a regular monthly audit by QMA officers that the bank 
holds the reserves. The latter option would allow banks to 
borrow the necessary funds from their head-offices for 24 
hours, thereby eliminating the need to pay interest on the 
funds for an entire month. This new 6 percent requirement 
does not adversely affect the local banks because they are 
already heavily capitalized; banks such as Citbank, Standard 
Chartered, and Grindley's will find their profit margins 
further reduced by both the 3 percent cash reserve 
regulation and the 6 percent legal/capital reserve 
requirement. 


Banks in Qatar cannot charge more than 9 1/2 percent 
interest on loans; this limitation compels many firms to 
Place large amounts for their depositors in overseas 
accounts that yield substantially higher returns. The 
devaluation of the Saudi Riyal and, especially. the Omani 
Riyal led to some considerable transfers of funds abroad 
and/or movements of funds into U.S. dollar-denominated 
accounts in the expectation that the Qatari Riyal would also 
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be devalued. All these trends have combined to create some 
long-term illiquidity problems in the local financial 
sector. Local banking sources expect this "tight" market to 
last for 6 to 12 months - or until the government finds 
itself in a position to meet a greater proportion of its 
financial obligations. 


Qatar maintained a positive balance in its trade account in 
1985, although its surplus declined by more than 50 percent 
from the 1984 level. 1985 non-oil exports showed a mixed 
record - steel exports held steady, fertilizer exports 
increased by 1 percent over 1984 levels, while ethylene 
exports deciined by almost 10 percent. Polyethylene exports 
increased by 2 percent. The overall balance of payments 
remained positive at 235 million dollars in 1985, down 20 
percent from the previous year. 


Oil Sector: Qatar's average 1984 oil production of 415,000 
b/d fell to a 1985 average of 300,000 b/d. Oil production 
in 1986 held steady at about 300,000 b/d until mid-April, 
when production levels increased to about 400,000 b/d. In 
the last week of July, Qatar boosted its oil production to 
between 450 and 480,000 b/d. If Qatar abides by its 1984 
OPEC 011 production quota, as agreed upon at the July 
28-August 5 OPEC meeting, then September and October 
production levels should stand at 300,000 b/d. Because of 
persistent low demand for OPEC oil and relatively low oil 
prices, we expect Qatar's oil revenue in 1986 to be 30-50 
percent less than its 1985 revenues. 


Since the government of Qatar provides free utilities and 
land, as well as heavily subsidized feedstock and fuel, to 
its hydrocarbon industries, it is somewhat difficult to 
determine whether Qatar makes a conventional profit from its 
downstream industries. Given this qualification, it is 
still worthwhile to note that The Qatar Fertilizer Company 
made a net profit of 30 million dollars in 1985, 37 percent 
less than its 1984 level of net profits. Losses continue at 
The Qatar Petrochemical Company, mainly due to low world 
prices for polyethylene and ethylene. (The Qatar Steel 
Company, another of Qatar's heavy industries, lost 13.7 
million dollars in 1985, bringing its total losses since 
1978 to 109 million dollars.) 


The North Field: Qatar has made some progress towards 
development of its huge gas reserves (at least 150 trillion 
cf) in the offshore North Dome. Although the Government 
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still prefers a three-phase development scheme (800 million 
cf/d, an additional 800 million cf/d pumped into a GCC grid, 
followed by marketing LNG), financing and marketing problems 
continue to hinder the project's realization. Several 
firms, including a U.S. one, have tabled proposals to 
develop and finance a scaled-down version of phase I (600 
million cf/d) in return for the rights to the condensates 
from the gas. If oil prices and demand remain low, it seems 
likely that the government will opt for a smaller-scale, 
fully financed scheme. If oil prices rise significantly 
over the next 6-12 months, the government will probably 
choose a consultancy-contractor, Bechtel or Foster-Wheeler, 
and will opt for a larger-scale, partially-financed proposal. 


While it appears that phase I will come on stream in 1988 or 
1989, phase II looks more problematic since Kuwait recently 
brought on line a pipeline bearing 400 million cf/d worth of 
Iraqi gas. Phase III, the marketing of LNG, is still on the 
drawing-board because of intense competition from Soviet, 
East Asian, and North African gas suppliers. 


Local Labor Market: Since the Qatari economy is in low 
gear, there are two complementary trends in the labor 
Market: many expatriate laborers who command high wages are 
leaving and are being replaced by expatriates who earn less 
and receive fewer benefits. Labor unions are not permitted 
in Qatar, so the employer has considerable flexibility in 
allocating his labor resources. Two other factors that, 
coincidentally, make the labor market attractive are the 
soft real estate market, resulting in lower rents, and lower 
inflation, thereby making food, transportation, and other 
amenities for laborers less expensive. 


Future Prospects: Though the oil boom is clearly over and 
the next 12 to 18 months are likely to see persistent low 
levels of economic activity. Qatar will remain an attractive 
market for firms in certain fields. With an indigenous 
population of some 60-80,000 people, the State does not need 
to produce great amounts of oil to guarantee the continued 
affluence of its citizens. Qataris are likely to remain 
conspicuous consumers of manufactured products from 
industrialized countries for the foreseeable future. 
Similarly, construction of roads, residences, sewers and 
drainage systems, and other social infrastructure is likely 
to go on though not at the hectic pace of past years. Some 





projects, postponed because of spending cuts, may be brought 
back on line; the most attractive "on-hold" project for U.S. 
investors would be the Wusayl 1500 MW power/desalinization 
plant, a project running into the $2 billion range. 


Long term economic prospects depend on progress towards 
development of the North Field natural gas reserves: Qatar 
has about 20-30 years worth of oil reserves left, so it must 
exploit the North Field to continue its development. With 
proven gas reserves of 150 trillion cubic feet and estimated 
reserves at twice that figure, the North Field is large 
enough to ensure the State's domestic energy supplies and 
export earnings for the foreseeable future. Although plans 
have been scaled down to cut costs, the project will still 
generate contracts for offshore production facilities, 
pipelines, port development, civil engineering work, and 
likely an additional LNG plant itself worth billions of 
dollars. The search for confirmed buyers of the LNG product 
(Phase III to come on line in the mid 1990s) is, however, 
ongoing, and North Field gas is not expected to come on line 
until the late 1980s. The project, therefore, will probably 
not generate significant economic opportunities for another 
12 to 24 months. When it is initiated, the North Field 
project will have a locomotive effect on the entire economy: 
until that time, local and foreign firms operating in Qatar 
will have to find ways to survive in a tight market. 


PART B: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


As Qatar adjusts to lower levels of oil revenue, prices are 
becoming the major factor in purchasing decisions. U.S. 
firms wishing to compete successfully in this market must do 
s0 more aggressively, often for smaller returns than they 
may orginally expect. While price is taking on a 
determining role, local business practices still favor firms 
that are willing to devote substantial amounts of time to 
establishing personal relationships with key figures in 
government and business. Such personal contacts will be of 
greater importance in a market that promises to become even 
more competitive as lucrative opportunities become scarcer. 


As a matter of course, U.S. businessmen should expect 
problems in obtaining business visas, in securing timely 
payments on contracts, and facing vague or unwritten 
commercial regulations. If a business dispute arises, a 
Qatari agent can, under Qatari law, stop a foreigner whom he 
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sponsors from leaving Qatar until the matter is settled. 
U.S. businessmen should, as they would in any business 
Matter, arrange for payments on a secured basis. 


The State encourages foreign investment, but has few formal 
mechanisms for promoting this activity. The normal 
procedure for investment in Qatar is a joint venture with a 
local partner (sponsor). This can entail equity 
participation, as is the case with all of Qatar's industries 
at Um Sa'id, or a simple agency agreement, the most common 
type of investment vehicle in Qatar. The Government makes 
an exception to this rule in the case of oil and gas 
concessions; these agreements are Government to company and 
do not, as a rule, involve any local sponsor. The 
Department of Petroleum Affairs at The Ministry of Finance 
and Petroleum negotiates and supervises these agreements. 


Best Prospects for U.S. Products and Services 


Health Care: The Government continues to provide medical, 
medicinal and hospitalization services free of charge to all 
residents of Qatar. The Ministry of Public Health intends 
to upgrade its medical services locally in order to 
substitute for what is reputed to be better treatment and 
after care in the U.S., U.K., and Austria. Although some 
major U.S. firms specialized in medical and hospital 
equipment and supplies are already represented in Qatar, we 
believe that speciality equipment, devices, and 
pharmaceuticals command a promising market in Qatar. 
Purchases of medical equipment and supplies, all by the 
Government, are normally made on a tender basis and can take 
some time. U.S. firms are advised to work closely with a 
local agent to sell on a tender to tender basis. 


Foodstuffs: The majority of Qatar's foodstuffs imports come 
from Europe and Asian nations. Local retailers and 
wholesalers of foodstuffs have often expressed interest in 
dealing with U.S. suppliers, but claim that U.S. firms are 
unwilling to meet Qatari labelling requirements and fill 
small mixed orders. Greater attention to details such as 
these on the part of U.S. food suppliers could result in 
substantially increased sales for U.S. firms. 


Fast food outlets are also good prospects in Qatar. One 
U.S. take-out food firm is already represented in Qatar and 
has met with great success. Qatari consumers are becoming 
increasingly time-conscious and sophisticated, so the market 
for fast-food will grow. Expatriate laborers also frequent 
the few take-out food firms in Qatar. 
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Household and Office Furniture: Since the largest portion 
of the Government's capital expenditures budget is devoted 
to construction and attendant services of Government-funded 
housing, offices, public health facilities, and other 
infrastructure, there are good sales prospects for U.S. 
furniture manufacturers who take a strong interest in 
penetrating Qatar's small market. Most furniture here is 
supplied by European firms, but since the devaluation of the 
U.S. dollar, American firms are well-situated to take 


advantage of Qatar's market for household and office 
furniture. 


Natural gas extraction, processing and piping equipment and 
supplies: The North Field gas project looms over all future 
development prospects in Qatar. While U.S. firms are 
already positioned to win design and consultancy contracts, 
they need to pursue the follow-on projects, including gas 
extraction, processing, and transportation, with more 

vigor. U.S. oil and gas companies have sterling reputations 
in Qatar because of their recognized excellent quality. 

Firm representatives must, however, make certain that their 
companies are adequately represented in Qatar: the right 
sponsor will know when tenders are about to be announced, 
will make certain that the U.S. firm is pre-qualified, and 
will have the appropriate business and government contacts 
to press the firm's case. The development of the North 
Field will involve billions of dollars worth of contracts. 
U.S. 011 and gas firms need to enter Qatar's market now to 


win contracts that will be awarded during the next 12 to 24 
months. 





Is market 
research you 


Let us help you find your best overseas markets. 


Exporting can be less than profitable if you aren’t 
selling to your best markets. Yet finding up-to-date, 
reliable information about overseas markets can be 
time consuming and frustrating. 


Now you can benefit from the detailed research and 
on-site interviews conducted by experienced overseas 
research analysts for the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


What you get 


DOC’s International Market Research Reports are 
comprehensives studies of single industries in selected 
countries or regions. They provide— 

¢ information on market access and trade barriers, 
¢ analyses of market size and trends, and 

¢ demand forecasts. 


They also list— 

¢ market share figures, 

* imports from the United States, 
* best selling products, 

¢ end-users and key buyers, 


This product is provided by DOC’s U.S. and 
Foreign Commercial Service, your global 
network of trade professionals. 


* potential agents, 
* trade associations, and 
¢ local publications suitable for advertising. 


What you pay 


International Market Research Reports cost from 
$50 to $250 and are available on a variety of industries. 
We will send you a catalog listing prices, industry 
titles, and countries when you mail in the coupon 
below. 
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MAIL TO: 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
International Trade Administration 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
P.O. Box 14207 

Washington, DC 20044 


([) Please send me a catalog of available International 
Market Research Reports. 


(_] Please have a Trade Specialist contact me with more 
information. 
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Are You Thinking About Exporting, 
but Don’t Know Where to Begin? 


Let our international trade specialists help you! They have 
the time and it is free! The U.S. and Foreign Commercial 
Service (US&FCS) of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
was established to counsel new exporters and increase their 
visibility in overseas markets through a network of trade 
specialists and foreign commercial service officers. 


The international trade specialists, operating from the U.S 
Department of Commerce District Offices listed below, 
function as catalysts in the export process of U.S. business— 
especially for smaller firms. Their primary role is to reach 
out to businesses that have export potential and counsel 


them on the programs and services the US&FCS can offer 
to help make overseas sales a reachable goal. The trade 
specialists work daily with the foreign commercial service 
officers overseas in 68 countries. They conduct over 100,000 
one-on-one counseling sessions with company representa- 
tives each year. Through these local representatives, a 
U.S. company has direct access to 95 percent of the world 
market for U.S. exports. 


Please contact our district office near you or mark the 
attached order form appropriately for one of our trade 
specialists to call you. 


District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102. 517 Gold, S.W., 
Suite 4303 (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 701 
C St. (907) 271-5041. 

Atlanta, 30309, Suite 504, 1365 Peach- 
tree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 

Birmingham, 35205, 2015 2nd Ave. N., 
Third Fl., Berry Bldg. (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, 10th Fl., 441 Stuart St. 
(617) 223-2312. 


Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Fed. Bldg., 111 W. 
Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 


Charleston, W. Va., 25301. 3000 New 
Fed. Office Bidg., 500 Quarrier St. (304) 
347-5123. 


Chicago, 60603, Rm. 1406, Mid- 
Continental Plaza Bidg., 55 E. Monroe 
St. (312) 353-4450. 

Cincinnati, 45202, 9504 Fed. Bidg., 550 
Main St. (513) 684-2944. 


Cleveland, 44114, Rm. 600, 666 Euclid 
Ave. (216) 522-4750. 


Columbia, 29201, Strom Thurmond Fed. 
Bidg., Suite 172, 1835 Assembly St. 
(803) 765-5345. 


Dallas, 75242, Rm. 7A5, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 767-0542. 
Denver, 80202, Rm. 119, U.S. Custom- 
house, 721 19th St. (303) 844-3246. 


Des Moines, 50309, 817 Fed. Bidg., 210 
Walnut St. (515) 284-4222. 


Detroit, 48226, 445 Fed. Bidg., 231 W. 
Lafayette. (313) 226-3650. 


Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed. 
Bidg., 324 W. Market St., P.O. Box 1950. 
(919) 378-5345. 
Hartford, 06103, Rm. 610-B, Fed. 
Bidg., 450 Main St. (203) 722-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Fed. Bidg., 300 
Ala Moana Blvd., P.O. Box 50026 (808) 
546-8694. 
Houston, 77002, 2625 Fed. Courthouse 
Bidg., 515 Rusk St. (713) 229-2578. 
indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S. Court- 
house & Fed. Office Bldg., 46 E. Ohio 
St. (317) 269-6214. 
Jackson, Miss., 39213, Suite 3230, 300 
Woodrow Wilson Bivd. (601) 960-4388. 
Kansas City, 64106, Rm. 635, 601 E. 
12th St. (816) 374-3142. 
Little Rock, 72201, Rm. 635, 320 W. 
Capitol Ave. (501) 378-5794. 
Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vincente Bivd. (213) 209-6707. 
Louisville, 40202, Rm. 636B, U.S. Post 
Office and Courthouse Bidg., 601 W. 
Broadway (502) 582-5066. 
Miami, 33130, Suite 224, Fed. Bidg., 
51S.W. First Ave. (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Fed. Bidg., 517 
E. Wisconsin Ave. (414) 291-3473. 
55401, 108 Federal Bidg., 
110 S. 4th St. (612) 349-3338. 
Nashville, 37239, Suite 1427, 1 Com- 
merce Pl. (615) 251-5161. 
New Orleans, 70130, 432 International 
Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10278, Rm. 3718, Fed. Office 


Bidg., 26 Fed. Plaza, Foley Sq. (212) 
264-0634. 


Oklahoma City, 73105, 4024 Lincoin 
Bivd., (405) 231-5302. 


Omaha, 68102, Empire State Bidg., 1st 
Floor, 300 S. 19th St. (402) 221-3664. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Fed. Bidg., 
600 Arch St. (215) 597-2866. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2750 Valley Bank Cen- 
ter, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 261- 
3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bidg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portland, Ore., 97204, Rm. 618, 1220 
S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221-3001. 


Reno, 89502, 1755 East Plum Lane, Rm. 
152. (702) 784-5203. 


Richmond, 23240, 8010 Fed. Bidg., 400 
N. 8th St. (804) 771-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Central Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84101, Rm. 340, U.S. 
Post Office Bidg., 350 S. Main St. (801) 
524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Rm. 15205 Fed. 
Bidg., Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, 00918, Rm. 659 Fed. Bidg., 
Chardon Ave. (809) 753-4555, Ext. 
555. 


Savannah, 31401, 27 East Bay St., P.O. 
Box 9746. (912) 944-4204. 


Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union Bidg., 
1700 Westlake Ave. N. (206) 442- 
5616. 


Trenton, 08608, 240 West State St., 8th 
Fi. (609) 989-2100. 





Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to stee, your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We'll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


(1 Yes! 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 
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I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 


O 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


mW NER 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


L) Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


CITTTTTT TTT ttt tt tt) 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 























